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“Dear Rorert,—lI received thy letter by 
Patrick Livingstone, and | am glad to hear of the 
prosperity of ‘Truth in those parts; the Lord God 
has a great seed in that nation. For when I 


f si ; from whence they have their heavenly oil, that devils out of the Truth, which must vo into the 
sd was moved about 1657 to come into that nation, oa ae ; 2 : ' 
; their lamps might burn continually night and day, lake that consumes. So it is the Spirit of Truth 
as soon as ever my horse set his feet upon the) : : 


and never go out; so that they may see the way, that leads into all truth, and they that are not led 
and enter into the heavenly Bridegroom’s cham-'by this Spirit, as Christ bath sent and sends, they 
ber, which is above the chambers of death and are led by the spirit of the false prophets, Jews, 
imagery. And likewise with this divine and spi- beast and whore; though im that spirit they may 
ritual light of Christ you may see the new leaven profess the Scriptures from Genesis to Revela- 
laid in three pecks of meal, that leavens the soul, tion, that spirit shall lead them into the ditch to- 
mind and spirit into a new lump; and so eases the gether, where they do corrupt and shall be con 
mind, soul, spirit and body of that old leaven of sumed by God's eternal fire, without the heave 
bondage of corruptions, so that man and woman ly Jerusalem.—as all the filth was consumed 1 
may be renewed ayain up Ha the image of God the fire without the gates of outward Jerusalem 
by Christ Jesus, the corner stone—the stone which 
is cut out of the mountain without hands—(tmark, 
without hands) which stone must grow and be- 
with that dark airy spirit which bad bound both| “Oe agress eee ™ = or pie 
priest and people tovetber, and held them in a be the spirsigal Gye that west Gucern this! thas oli may be stinted up In your nation to welk 
; lstone and the mountain, and where they are, and 
: thraldom, and drew all people from the guidance! ; 


= in it; for they have been a a time asleep, fv 
of the Spirit of God in themselves. And afier 1 Rat Oty NE: ONlS CRO RUN GN; WO Ke eS Picks gospel bell does ring and sound, to awaken 


& 

‘ land—the Scottish ground—the infinite sparks of 
S life sparkled about me; and so as | rode with di- 
vers Friends [ saw the seed of the Seedsman, 
Christ, that was sown, but abundance of clods,| 
foul and filthy earth, was above it; and a great 
winter, and storms, and tempests, and thundering | 
and shaking, there wust be, and earthquakes, be- 
fore this earth was washed off; and a great deal 
of dark, airy, profession a-top up in the head, and 
w® true satisiaction in the soul; awd priests and| 
= people were puffed up with black, airy notions in 
; the evil spirit, and not in the Spirit of God; and) 
that spirit of rebellion which talked of election 








“And now, dear Robert, concerning the things 
thou speaks of about thy books, I say it is we 
that they are sent; and keep within the rule of t 
Spirit of life, which will lead into all truth, and 











‘ had been in Scotland, all the priests and profess- ae aa eaenan on aikaanaa aoe coe or wer een ; And‘an that 
- erg were in an uproar; and after many weeks I} ne eee coon ao oa ate : a y €Fe- have the instrument to work in God's vineyard be 
| was had before Oliver's couneil in the parliament|[°" '© the earthly hand. | This is the stone, that) not idle, but be diligent, that you may have your 
. house; and | desired them that they might live in|‘ beyond the philosnpher reo: “ee eee penny; for God's trumpet is blown in Zion, and 
€ the fear of God, that so they might receive the} ""e NAR te Sononnie a _ Hseily yeas his alarm is sounding in bis holy mountain, that 
n wisdom of God, by which all things were made|@"4 change the body hke unto its glorious body.| nj jkes the spirit and mind that does inhabit the 
and created; that with it they might oréer ali; And, therefore, away with all chaffy minds and/earth to tremble; and that they must all do before 
ly things that God had given them, under their hands,| #048; for this stone is growing, and God's wind they come to inhabit and inherit eternity. So the 
' to his glory. And then they asked me what ||'3 blowing to blow away the chaff, and seatter nt) Lord God Almighty preserve all that are con 
. came into that nation for? 1 answered and sai! | Way from God's wheat, in this his summer and  vineed by his Spirit, in his fear, in lowliness and 
unto them, To visit the seed of God that had long threshing floor. And so away with that chaff that, homility, learning of Christ,—so to be taught of 
od lain in death and bondage: and to the intent that} ¥OUld not have perfection here; for he that is per-|lim, the spiritual heavenly man, that they ma, 
a! all that did profess the ‘Scriptures might come to fect is risen, and that that makes perfect is re | not abuse his power; but as all have received the 
at- that Spirit that gave them forth, and with it they vealed; and therefore all must come to the light Pruth let them walk in it, that they may be 
‘ might have fellowship with the Son and the Fa- that Christ, the heavenly man, hath enlightened! God's free men and free women,—free from hin 
r, ther, and with the Scriptures, and oll one with|'2em withal, and believe in the light, which is the) that is out of the ‘Truth,—so to serve God in the 
. another in the same Spirit. And then they asked life in Christ the Word, that they may be graffed new hfe, above the old; and so to have no fellow- 
r" me, Had [ no outward business? And I told|!@to Christ the life, so that he, the heavenly and ship with the old life, which lives in the oldness of 
them no; and for this they banished me, that jjeternal root, may bear them. the letter that killeth; but the Spirit giveth life. 
‘C. must go out of the nation within seven days. But! The grace of God which hath appeared to all And, - ~~ aaee or ee _ oem 
fer l staid three weeks after, and came to Edinburgh} men (all men must come to it) to teach them and and walk in it, which ts the bond of the Prince of 
‘his again, and had meetings all up and dowa. Ob!)to bring their salvation, and to season their words, | P°°°* 
a all the abundance of chaff, and dross, and dung willland to establish their hearts; and they must come “And so with my love to thy father, and sii 
and they find and see, if ever their eyes be opened;jto sit under this ‘Teacher, for it is a seasoning Friends that query after me in Scotland, ss 
the 4 and therefore happy are those spiritual eyes that|teacher and an establishing teacher, and will bring though I named them one by one, Richard Ray, 
; ae . 4 : r . . 
‘ne - rae the chaff from the wheat; and their salvation. And all people must come to the George Keith, Friend Scott, and to John Swit 
1” wose that have the heavenly and spiritual flail to}light that shines in their hearts, to give them the ton and Ellen Dundas; and thou mayest comm: 


— thrash out the chaff; and the heavenly plough to|knowledyve of the glory of God in the face of nicate the substance of this Epistle to all the Meet 
plough up all that fallow ground that has not!Christ, from whence it came, who is the way to|'%gs in Scotland. So no more but my love. G. E 


brought forth fruit to Ged ‘God, and the life and the truth; who is their pro-: «Swarthmore, 16th of 10th Month, 1678.” 


\_—_— 








POETIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


For sordid aims, and love of power they drest, 


r The vo haricen * . ries 
Correspondence between Mary Knowles, the The specious Pharisee, and artful Priest. 


celebrated Quakeress, and Captain Morris, not 
the famous song writer, but the respectable au- 


Quakers have nobly scorn’d these motives base, 
Nor do such schemes their history disgrace. 

thor of a collection of spirited and elegant odes > 
on the subject of Liberty. That marks their meek disinterested line 


ay, where’s the craft, the stigma of design 


? 


My friend, indeed, has taken narrow ground 


Baker St., July 30th, 1791. 
Madam,—When I consider that the following 
lines are addressed to the lady who subdued that 
Goliah of literature, Dr. Samuel Johnson, | think 
myself scarcely justifiable in sending them; yet 
the maxims they contain seem to ine unanswer- 
able. Johnson great bear—I am but a 
little one—you must excuse me for speaking out, 
it is not fitting to mince the matter upon such oc- 
casions. You will please to observe, that 1 med- 
dle only with the men’s dress, leaving the ladies 
to draw what conclusion they may think proper 
concerning their own. 


This people with those wretches to confound. 
Thou 


A modest plainness, but from playful pride ? 


“Jov’st plain dress,”"—how can’st thou then deride 


How can thy muse, thus sportively enlarge, 
When thy own sentiment annuls the charge. 


Our list of errors, let me now review 


was a 
That they may have examination due: 
Hats parasol, thread buttons, long lank hair, 
As Quakers dress, is not a statement fauir— 
rhe first if usc ful, must the face o’ershade . 


™ 


he next we wear, tho’ t!) 


And if kind Nature choos« 


y of twist be made, 
to cur! the third, 


For hair that’s lank, we drop no murmuring word,— 


{ am, Madam, your friend, in the refined sense 
of the word, and a Quaker in spirit, 
‘T HomMaAsS 


Why quarrel! with our moderate coat skirts, 


} 


Should they be dock’d like military flirts? 


: 
Morris 
In vanity’s derision we rejoice ; 
Wits sne 
And those 


Will now, as formerly, be 1 


A Bone for Friend Mary to Pick. 


When I once disapproved of an old-fashioned dress 


r—’tis noble firmness to despise ; 


from Piety who keep good rules 
ee ee 
Friend Mary was pleased her dissent to express,— ckon'd foo 
habits were of gen’ral use, 


ul 


not read 


—_ ‘ 
: Sine ai 
pain These simple 


That the meek should, in trifles, resemble the vain. 


I own, my dear Mary, it gives me much 


Let me an aw instance here produce— 


Do we our great Example wore 


In Moses’ seat we the Pharisees find, 
| 


A pluiner garb than e’er was known before ” 


. s yvtles recon 
The disciples of Fox, (who ev'n Moses surpassed Don’t his Apostles recom 


With phylacteri@s broad to be scen of mankind. 
nend restraints 


the 


“4 jrese as ‘ ne ¢ a t to art te? 
And of Christ's true Apostles, perhaps were the last,) In dress, as well as conduct, t Sain 


Behold your own priest-made baptismal vow 


In these pretty fancies, took after the Jew, 


-* Tha 1] lianiaae aie ow allow: 
And gave to appearances more than their due. Phat will not pomp, or vanity allow; 


° » os > . The dancer af ti ak acl A chow ane 
Their old-fashioned trappings, I cannot admire, lhe danger of the wicked world they saw 


. » — > he self.denyi ‘ 
Their large hems of garments most laughter inspire. Sponsors must guard the self-denying law, 


Ty yer scents then they nai spect 
I love a plain dress, but hate queer antique show— l'o Gospel precepts then they paid respect, 


, . Thich » your God-fathers. (s ll’d ct,— 
What is it to me, how Fox drest long ago? Which now your God-fathers, (so call’d) rej 
He followed the mode of the times when he preached, We wish to practice, what you all profess, 
‘ ‘ s - : on of a gaudy dress 
And ne’er dreamt that fashions would this age have reached. Renunciation of a gaudy dress, 


. — . Ands . h oricf %. state . atle-n 
He dressed plain, quite regardiess of this mode, or that F grict th’ @pastate man a 


. a ‘* ‘ ! + . ‘ ‘ 
P » ‘ e ms nu i ‘ ie 
Let us covet his grace, net the form of his het— To treat the tender con Co Win aCe y 


Let us not be precise, where old modes yield to new— George Fox thou cailest an Apostle true, 


*. . vive him wi uthority is due— 
I hate the low farce of Saint Benedict's crew; Then give him what authority is due 


His heart-struck converts, to good works he called, 
To be 
i 


No cut of coat, or form of hat he plann’d, 


The garb of a peasant their founder put on, 
! oa oe 
A long coat or cloak, with a hood all in one. no longer by the world enthrall'd ; 


’T was a dress well contrived to keep out wet or heat, 
: : lend Mun aah inom" fonnarios thetand : 
And perhaps in those days might be thought very neat; but wished them fashion's fopperies to withstand ; 


From wars, and oaths, and falsehood to keep clear, 
I 


But in process of time, when their fashions grew old, 

Yet the Monk, like the Saint, stil] thought fit to be cowled; Nor in religion e’er let gold —e 
A form so grotesque, when he quitted his cell Referr’d them to the holy lives of those 

First gen’rous Christians, ere dark popery rose— 
bore 


lo daring sinners, at their final hour,— 


Appeared like a dodman, that peeps from its shell. 
1 
to sell 


it arose absolving pow'r 


Plain manners are best, but then Christians must doat 


Who can estimate man by the cut of his coat. 
—! . er . . ‘re the proud Pone (ah. base example) dre 
*Tis monkish, ’tis folly, or knavish design Ere the proud Po; 1, base example) drest 
: : ; tah, nla carl s anti-christiz ‘et — 
lo mingle such nonsense with wisdom Divine. With gold and pear!s his anti-christian vest, 


' Ps thee Gadintoce ae . — ™ . 
If baptism by water be uscless esteemed, Ere he the Scripture grammar style deranged, 


s ‘ eal Di shaste laneunag |  — 
s supper superfluous de And into plural lies, chaste language chang’d, 


And ev'n the Lord’ med, 


oa a ; é tun 6 sh and newer bis bleeds ware 
If God be.a Spirit—as said our blest Lord, Waging for wealth and power hi bloody wars, 


. w 2s rn ‘he Cc h ery where can show its scars 
And can’t but in Spirit and Truth be adored,— lhe true Church, every wl can show its scars. 
Oh shepherds fals 
H ive 


Down to this very day the practice reigns,— 


~ . ' tr: @ “the & ' 
Shall a lank head of hair, or a parasol hat, : betrayers of the fold! 
. Te - td? 
Thread buttons, large skirts, thee and thou, and all that, not the flocks, e’er since, been bought and sold 


Be joined with devotion, as making a part, 


Of hireling pastors, this poor world complains ; 


And the formal in dress, be the purest in heart? 


This heavy ill oppresses ev’ry nation 
. ’ , 


Such trifling is sport to the wits of the schools, 


- 4: ’ : spite of all their boasted refo ati 
And the best of all Christians, are laugh’d at as fools. In spite of all their boasted reformation. 


T. M. 


Now for consistency,—-Where is thy merit? 
Thou say’st that thou a Quaker art in spirit,— 
Spirit must have a mode to manifest 


The Bone Picked. 


Thy verses I received not long ago, 


Its latent essences; as trees are drest 

According to their kind—Form—Leaves and Fruits 
But tho’ so fluently thy numbers flow, Declare the nature of their hidden roots; 
Thou begg'st the question quite too much, my friend, From thorns, or thistles, figs nor grapes can spring, 
Nor does thy verse to clear discussion tend. Nor does the dove desire the vulture’s wing ; 
That task is left for me in my reply— As soon shal] lambs stung by ambition’s fire 
How often poets from conviction fly! 
Talk not of Friar, Benedict, or Jew, 


They're not in point, thy inf rence will not do— 


The lion’s manc, and Jeopard’s spot require, 
As contrite, meck, regenerated hearts 
Plead for the vanities this world imparts,— 
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| But after all these arguments, my friend, 

| If thy strong will hereto thou scorn to bend— 

| Look in the Scripture for thyself,—research, 

| Read in the earliest pages‘of the Church 

| When Heavenly-minded persons show’d their fruits 


In self-denial, shunning pride’s pursuits— 

| With them, compare professors now-a-days 

And then Jet Quakers’ scruples meet thy praise ; 
Confess their language, and their simple ‘node 
Are most congenial to the Christian code,— 


Fox preach’d this doctrine to a seeking : ge 





| Which shines in Barclay’s unrefuted page ; 
With hearts devout, they gospel truths declar’d, 





And scorn’d to make divinity a trade,— 


Such in the scheme of Providence appears 


This people awed by true religious fears ; : 
Who see corruption’s strong increasing tide, 5 


O’erwhelming every good on every side. 


When soul-defiling pleasure—luxury, 


| With all its sinful waves, runs mountain high, 





| Destroying time, and charity’s resource 


And every Christian grace, and duty’s force. 3 
This people must, if mankind is brought back a 
By bright example, point to them the track— 
| And oh! may this small City on a hill, 


By genuine Goodness be distinguished still; 


May they their standard keep, their simple sign, 

Fairest construction of the law divine, 

That so to them true pilgrims may repair, 

{Share in their scorn, their inward comfort share. 

Come then, my friend, leave this degenerate ag¢ 

Short is life’s journey, in its longest stage— 

Relinqnish learned honors, wit and fame, 

Take up thy daily cross—despise the shame; 

Boldly for Truth thy testimony bear, 

The crown will then be thine, that heavenly conquerors 


K. 


wear. 





soe 
IHSTORICAL NOTES ON INDIA. 
BY GEORGE THOMPSON. 

The ancient name of India is Bahrut Varsha; 
Bahrut being the nime of a supposed Prince, and 
Varsha signifying a large tract of continent, sepa- 
rated from other countries by natural boundaries, 
such as oceans, mountains, or extensive deserts. 
This name, it will be perceived, is most appropri- 
itely given to the country which we call India.— 
India is bounded on the south by the sea; on the 
east partly by the sea, (the Bay of Bengal) and 
partly by ranges of stupendous mountains, dividing 
it from ancient China, or rather from the coyn- 
tries now known by the names of Assam, Cassay, 
ind Arracan; on the north by a lofly and far- 
reaching chain of mountains, separating it from 
|Thibet; and on the west partly by ranges of 
‘mountains, forming the boundary between India 
‘and ancient Persia, and extending towards the 
Western Sea, above the mouths of the River In- 
dus. “This country lies between the 8th and 35th 
degrees of north latitude, and the 67th and 93d 
degrees of east longitude. 


Naa at 


Historical records regarding this vast country, 
previous to the period of the Mahomedan con- 
quests, are most of them obscure, scanty, and un- 
satisfactory; indeed, it may be said that we are in 
possession of very little in the shape of history 
\which is entitled to-credit, (with the exception of 
the account of the invasion of India by Alexander 
ithe Great) until the arrival of the Portuguese in 
jIndia, in the year 1498. 

‘The Hindoos themselves are singularly deficient 
‘in historical documents. ‘Traditions and fables 
\are abundantly numerous, but these sources of in- 
(formation are replete with all kinds of extrava- 
\gances and improbabilities. Respecting events 
\that are represented as having transpired millions 
\of years ago, the Hindoos profess to have in their 
‘custody information worthy of the fullest belief; 
but as we approach those periods of the world re- 
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specting which we are justified in expecting au-| Herodotus, however, who lived 450 years be- in splendor and riches the Nile, the Euphrates, 
thentic historical information, we find ourselves/fore Christ, is altogether silent respecting this ex- the ‘Tigris, and the Indus; and dwelt upon the 
almost utterly without help, and are left to specu- ploit; which he was not likely to be, if the event immortality his soldiers would win by sharing with 
lation and conjecture, without any safe guide, and had any foundation in truth. Strabo rejects the him in the conquest of so great and glorious a 
almost without a ray of light. Even the invasion tradition as apocryphal; and Arrian, who has country. [lis eloquence was throwp away,—his 
of the country by Alexander is an event concern- given so interesting and minute an account of the followers were exhausted in patience and in 
ing which there is scarcely an intelligible tradition | expedition of Alexander, pronounces the pretend- strength. They sighed to retrace their steps; 
to be found among the people at the present time. |ed conquests of Sesostris a fable. Diodorus Sic-!and nothing was lefi to the Macedonian, but. to 
No date, therefore, of any importance can be fixed ulus, who professes to give a particular detail of relinquish, for the present, his cherished purpose 
before the invasion, and no connected relation of all the achievements of Sesostris, obtained his in-| of reaching the sacred river of the Hindoos, and 
the national transactions of India can be attempt-|formation from the Egyptian priests, who, it Is making himself master of Gangetic India. Foiled 
ed, until after the conquests of the Mahomedans. | very natural to suppose, were far more intent upon jn his intention to advance, he mustered his army 
Notwithstanding, however, this extraordinary and promoting the honor of their country, than on ad-!on the banks of the Hlydaspes; and we next be- 
deplorable want of authentic early annals, there is vancing the interests of historical truth. But ad |hold him in the midst of a fleet of 2000 vessels, 
no want of information respecting the laws, the|mitting that the whole is an invention, the story of various forms and sizes, and at the head of 
manners, and the religion of the people of India. | proves that at a very early period India was re- 120,000 men and 200 elephants. With these he 
‘The Vedas, an ancient collection of sacred bymns garded as a country of value and importance, and descended the Indus to the sea. One-third of this 
and prayers, which it is supposed were reduced to well worthy the attention of those who sought to) vast army was transported in the vessels which 
their present form fourteen centuries befure the make rich conquests. thad been equipped for the purpose; the rest, di- 
Christian era, throw considerable light upon the) Descending in the scale of chronology, we come vided into two parts, were marched on the right 
attainments of the people in science and philoso- tg the account civen by Herodotus of the expedi-| and left banks of the stream, 
phy; but the first complete picture of ancient tion of Darius, the Persian, the son of Hystaspes,) Thus clothed with imperial power, and decked 
Hindoo Society is found in a code of laws which whose conquests in India are described as extend-| with the laurels of some of the proudest victories 
bears the name of Menu, which there is every ing to the whole of the region watered by the In-|ever achieved, did Alexander the Great, not yet 
reason to believe was compiled eight hundred) 45 This part of the country is represented at thirty years of age, glide down the waters of the 
years before the Christian era, the period to which the history refers as fertile, Indus, a distance of 1000 miles. to the sea. On 
‘These laws of Menu must not be supposed to opulent, and densely populated, and to have been| his progress he conciliated or conquered all the 
sketch the precise manners of the people at the laid under tribute by the Conqueror, to an amount) nations on either side. His descent of the river 
time they were drawn up, but to be rather a con- equal to one-third the whole revenue of the Per-| occupied nine months. At the end of that time 
solidation and codification of what, at the period, sian Empire. jhe and his army reached the Persian Gulf. All 
were extant and ancient institutes. It is within : 
the bounds of possibility, that the industry and re- 
search of men of learning may yet throw addition- 
al light upon the centuries and millenniums that 
are at present covered with the mantle of mystery 
and oblivion. But, after all, it is more with those 
who live, than with those who have lived, that we 
have to do; and although inquiries into the past 
are interesting, and to some extent valuable, the 


At length, another and still greater man ap-|that for ten centuries was known in Europe, re- 
pears upon the scene. ‘The shores of the Indus|specting the vast continent of India, was owing to 
are trodden by the hero of Macedon. About 160) this expedition; and had its great leader lived, 
years before Christ (under the reign of Darius); there is little doubt but he would have returned 
the youthful Alexander, after having effected the|to that country, and given a totally different char- 
entire conquest of Eyypt, and afier founding ajacter to its history, if not have changed altogether 
city at the mouth of the Nile, which afterwards ts destinies; but the fire and faculties of the 
became the emporium of commerce for the west- mighty mind that had conceived the idea of 
) ern world, cast his eyes on she vast countries still| making the world subject to its sway, were sud- 
condition and destiny of the living generation are) f ther to the east, and resolved to push his con- denly extinguished forever, amidst the excesses 
matters of still more importence. ‘The knowledge quests to the banks of the Tet-famed, holy river‘of,and debaucheries of Babylon; and until the close 
of the past is only of worth, ag it teaches the du-| ij. Ganges. We follow him into Persia, of which of the fifieenth century India was free from the 
ties which belong tous in our present situation. (he makes himself the master, from the shores of incursions of any European conquerors. 

‘The Hindoos, if they are themselves to be be-|the Caspian sea to the river Oxus, which washes 3y a reference to the map, it will be immedi- 
lieved, have a high title to veferation on the score|the base of the Hindoo Keosh mountains; thence ately seen how very sinall a portion of what is 
of their antiquity as a people. ‘They claim to be |to Maracunda, the modern Samarcand; and thence, now called British India was explored by Alex- 
3,892,900 years old. This, it will be admitted, | through various countries hitherto utterly unknown ander. It will be seen, too, that the countries 
throws all our notions of chronology into confu-|to the Greeks, to the northern base of the moun-| visited by Alexander were those parts of India 
sion. Geology itself lends us no aid to solve the|tains which encircle Asia, and which constitute respecting which, until very recently, least was 
difficulty, by the discovery of a single relic; and it|the natural boundary of India. He does not al-/known. Our early triumphs were in the south; 
would be a thankless task to undertake to prove||ow what oriental geographers call the “stony! Alexander saw only the north. The surveys made 
the negative of the proposition among those who|girdle,” to stay his march; but penetrating and by those who accompanied the Grecian hero have 
would not acknowledge our standard of truth | emerging from those defiles, which in recent times! been discovered to be surprisingly accurate. The 
upon the subject. Without subscribing to the/have been the scenes at once of the triumphs and descriptions of Arrian regarding the manners and 
literal accuracy of the account given by the Hin-| disasters of the British troops, he stands upon the customs of the inhabitants would, with scarcely 
doos of their antiquity, we are bound to place|banks of the Indus. Already the hero of a bun-|any alteration, equally apply to those who are found 
them first among the nations of the earth. ‘The/dred fields,—the vanquisher of empires, and the in the same countries, after a lapse of 2000 years; 
evidence which has been collected on the subject/founder of cities,—he casts his eyes towards the|a fact which proves how very little change has 
is sufficient to warrant the conclusion, that the| shrines of Benares, and the rich plains of Bengal,| taken place during the revolutions of centuries. 
Egyptians were preceded in civilization by the|and resolves that the magnificent empire upon the 
Hindoos; but under what circumstances the latter! frontier of which he lias arrived, shall be subju-/blage of nations. Manv of these nations possess- 
were located in the country they now inhabit,—| vated to his sway. lle saw not, however, the ad wentedos power and ecalie The coamuentret 
whether they are in the strictest sense aborigines, | jifficulties which were before him. ‘The modern) he conqueror wae disputed on the banks of the 
or whether there are still in India degenerate | city of Lahore, the present capital of the Punjaub,| fydaspes by a monarch at the head of an im- 
remnants of an earlier race,~—these are ner it is called, the country of the Sikhs, was the meaner abiaee: and had he carried into effect his 
of conjecture, upon which I shall not enter. By/extreme limit of his progress eastward. purpose of marching into the heart of Bengal, 


ancient writers the oe people are called yt Having reached the banks of the Beyah, one! another monarch was prepared to meet him on 
rigines,—or a people whose origin cannot “lof the five rivers which water the Punjaub, and|the banks of the Ganges, with an army of 20,000 
traced; they may, therefore, be regarded as the : 


4 : from which the country takes its name, the sol-jcavalry, 200,000 infantry, 2000 armed chariots, 
most ancient possessors and cultivators of the) diers of Alexander refused to advance. ‘Their\and a great number of war elephants. At least 
eoil. great leader did all in his power to animate and/so say contemporary historians. 

The celebrated Egyptian king Sesostris, said|inspirit them. He assembled them together, and| One of the principal objects which Alexander 
to have lived 1485 years before Christ, is repre-| delivered eloquent addresses, in which he glow-|had in view, was to establish a communication by 
sented by some historians to have fitted out a fleet | ingly expatiated upon the trophies and rich spoils! water, for commercial purposes, between Alex- 
of four hundred vessels,—to have navigated the|thcy would acquire -by accompanying him to the|andria and the more eastern and interior portions 
Red Sea, conquering the countries along its|shores of that mysterious and mighty stream which|of his Asiatic dominions; the situation of Alexan- 
shores,—and to "have reached, finally, the conti-| was the object of veneration and worship among|dria commanding access to the rest of the civil- 


India, at the time of Alexander, was an assem- 


nent of India, and there to have subjected to his|the Hindoos, and upon whose banks were cities,}ized world. ‘This intercourse he intended should 


> eee the whole region as far westward as the|the wealth and magnificence of which were unri-|be carried on from India westward, by way of 
anges. 


valled. He described the Ganges as transcending |the Persian Gulf, and the Arabian and Red Seas. 
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jt was reserved for others, in far later times, to 
carry out the gigantic and enlightened pians of 
this great man. 

The possessions acquired by the Greeks in In- 
dia appear tq, have remained in their hands, un 
impaired, for only about forty-two years. During 
this period, an embassy was sent to the court of 
the prince reigning at the city, now known by the 
name of Allahabad, then called Palebothra, situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna, a point very far eastward of that at which 
the journey of Alexander terminated. The Eu- 
ropean ambassador (Magasthenes) took advan- 
tage of the ignorance of Ins countrymen, and of 
Europeans generally, of the manners of the peo- 
ple in that part of India, and disfigured his narra- 
tive (which would otherwise have been a very val- 
uable portion of history) by the most wild and in- 
credible stories. 





The chief articles of import from India were|a course of life, we reason, we meditate. This is 
spices, aromatics, precious stones and pearls, fab-|the period in which we may be said to live. The 
ricated silks, (which in Rome were estimated at fourth period is that of commencing decay. We 
their weight in gol!) cotton cloths, silk thread, may grow wiser, but it is a wisdom that speaks in 
ivory, and tortoise shell. The exports were wool-|the shake of the head. Pain and penitence begin 
len cloths, linen, glass vessels, brass, tin, wrought|—we sorrow. Nevertheless if the third period has 
silver, black lead, money, and wine. About| passed in providing against the fourth, nature has 
eighty years after the conquest of Egypt by the|/changed, our declining years are lighted with hap- 
Komans, the monsoons, or the winds that period-| piness and love, and as they approach their destin- 
ically blow from west to east, or from east toed end, instead of the gloom naturally accompany- 
west, were discovered; and the long and circuit-|ing decay, they are tinged with a ray from before 
ous route along the shores of the Red Sea and! them, and shadows rest behind us on our path, 
the Persian Gulf, was exchanged for a direct feelings spring up unfelt, even as in the magic 
course to India. periods first traversed by us—we rejoice.— The 
Guardian. 


Ee ————— 
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A “ May-day” Address of the Teacher of a Female FRLENDS’ INT ELLIG ENC ER. 


School in Alexandria, Va., to her Scholars, written for the 











After this period we find the acquisitions of °ccasion, at the particular request of the Teacher, by Benj. 
Alexander passing rapidly away from the Greeks; | Hallowell. 
so that in less than a century fram the invasion not} 
a trace of European conquest remained. ‘Till the) 
close of the 15th century, no other European 
power acquired any territory, or established any! 
dominion in India. An extensive trading inter 
course, however, was carried on, through the And would you wish this Spring to last, 
openings made by Alexander, and continued and| 
increased by others. 


Again returns the joyous “ May,” 


Again this merry band I view; 
Another year has passed away, 


And still *tis Spring-time, girls, with you. 


This blooming May-day, mild and clear? 


No clouds the mental sky o’ercast ? 
No Winter follow cold and drear? 





Under Ptolemy Philadelphus, the city of Bere- 
nice was founded, on the west coast of the Red 
Sea, and became the great emporiumn of the trade 
with India. From Berenice the goods were trans- 
ported to Coptos, a city only three miles distant 
from the Nile. In this channel the intercourse 
between the east and the west continued to be 
carried on during 250 years; that is to say, as 
jong as Egypt remained an independent kingdom. 
‘The ships destined for India took their departure 
from Berenice; and sailed, according to the an- 
cient mode of navigation, first along the Arabian 
shore, and then along the coast of Persia, until 
they reached, at last, the mart for which they 
were intended on the west coast of India. It was} To make you happy, good, and truc. 
from this monopoly of commerce, so long enjoy-| 
ed, that Egypt derived its opulence, its iuport-| 
ance, and its power. 


Then turn your tender thoughts above, 
Whence all this beauteous season springs, 
To Him whose everlasting love 
One constant round of comforts brings. 


He gives the light that paints the flowers, 
The heat, the life that makes them grow; 

Tae fanning breeze, and fertile showers, 
From His unbounded Goodness flow, 


And higher farzethe eye to see, 
The heart to enjoy, He gives you too; 
And then His love so bounteously, 


Oh! to His law yield all your powers ; 
His secret whispers prompt obey; 
The Persians, owing to a strong aversion to And He will strew life’s path with flowers, 
the sea, partly superstitious and religious, and 
partly political, carried on no intercourse with 
India by way of the sea. The products of India 
were conveyed to them on the backs of camels, 
from the banks of the Indus to those of the Oxus; 


from thence down the stream to the Caspian Sea; 


and from thence distributed, partly by land cat 
| ’ be miserable after death? How came he to exist 


riage, and partly by navigable rivers, through the : 
: eet ; la , at all? Whatever was the cause of his existence 
different countries lying between the Caspian and : ceed ee 
here, may be the cause of bis existence hereafter. 


the Euxine : 

; Or, if there is no cause, he may exist without a 
cause in another state, as wellas in this. And if 
j : : ae Fawn: ¢ , tame Denia ie 
ing arms over Egypt; and, thirty years before the) pig corrupt heart and abominable works make 


commencement of the Christian era, became the hig so unhappy here, that he had rather be anni- 
masters of the country, and reduced it to the con-|jijated, than run the hazard of a future existence, 


dition of a Roman province. 


And make your year one lengthened “ May. 
~+20e> 
OVERWHELMING ARGUMENT. 
Dr. Lathrope in one of his Sermons says, ‘II 


it were true that there is no God, what evidence 
can the Atheist have, that he shall not exist and 


At length the Romans stretched their conquer 


was made tributary to the wealth, the greatness, inn, then, is a fool, who wishes there was no God 
and the luxury of its masters, who regarded it Ol hoping thus to be secure from future misery; for, 
only as the granary from which they were to be! admitting there is no God, still he may exist here- 
fed, but the seat of commerce with India, by which). jor as well as here; if he does exist, his corrup- 


they might obtain whatever was necessary to ad-|jions and vices may render him miserable eternal- 


minister to their pampered appetites. ‘The impe- 
rial city soon realized tho effects of this inter- 
course to such an extent, that the value of pro- 
perty and the state of manners were both mate- THE FOUR QUARTERS OF LIFE. 

rially changed by the influence which the products The seven ages of man have been proverbial, 
of the east exerted over the ambitious, and now: ut in respect to the mind, there are granted to 
voluptuous, conquerors of Egypt. 


ly, as well as for the present.” 


+22 + - 


The first fifteen years 

We are told, that so great was the desire of the| are childhood; we know nothing—e hope. The 
Indian ladies for ornaments, that Julius Caesar|next fifieen years are passion and romance—we 
presented Servilia with a pearl from Ceylon val-\dream. During the third period of fifieen years, 
ued at £48,457, English money; and that Cleo-|frou thirty to forty-five, we are what nature inten- 
patra's earrings were estimated at £161,459 ded us to be. Character has formed; we pursue 


us but four periods fo life 


'ful an examination as we intended. 


Henceforth Egypt) what hinders but it inay be unhappy forever? The| 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTII MONTH 10, 1847. 





Henry Longstreth has submitted for our in- 


ispection, *A Popular Life of George Fox, the 
first of the Quakers, compiled from his journal 


and other authentic sources, and interspersed 


with remarks upon the imperfect reformation of 


the Anglican church, and the consequent spread 
of dissent; by Josiah Marsh;”’ published in Lon- 
don, 1847. 
weeks before us, we have not yet given it so care- 
We have 


understood that the author is not a Friend, al- 


Although this work has been several 


though he concludes his Preface in these words: 


“ The facts of the narrative stand upon their 
own indisputable authenticity. The compiler’s re- 
marks are mostly put interrogatively, thus inviting 


ithe reader to think and judge for himself, holding 


up to him the gospel, as the Christian standard 


\for faith and doetrigeswwhich, being the written 


word of God, offers an authority immeasureably 
surpassing all traditions and human opinions. In 
sv doing, he most expressly states, that it has been 
far from bis intentian to wound the feelings of any 
one who may differ from him in sentiments; for, 


;aware in his own case, low strong are the in- 


fluences of early prejudices, he yields the same 
allowance to others, that he claims for himself: 


jasking only a candid investigation of how far such 


prejudices are, or are not, in accordance with the 
gospel.”’ 


We find the following gross misrepresentations 
on page 330: 


“The two principal schisms in the Society, 
which have made the most sensible diminution of 
its members, are, one that has arisen and very 
widely spread itself among the Quakers of Amer- 
ica, the other, chiefly confined to the Society in 
England. 


“The first of these, originated many years ago, 
in the doctrines advanced by a female American 
minister, during her sojourn in England, and for 
which she was called to account, and finally dis- 
imembered by the Society. Returning to ber na- 
itive land, and there disseminating her principles, 
she soon raised a party of supporters, among 
whom, Elias Hicks, a man of some talent and 
much plausibility, soon made himself a conspien- 
ons advocate, and became at last the leader of the 
|Hicksites, a faction assuming his name. The 
| pernicious doctrines of this party tend to over- 
\throw the fundamental principles of Christianity. 
‘ They deny the miraculous conception of Christ, 
and assert, that he did not become the Son of 
God until the time when he wasbaptized of John 
They deny the necessity of any particular observ- 
ance of Sunday, and consider, that afier attending 
théir meetings in the morning, people are at lib- 
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vote the remainder of the day either to} The Parisian editors are discussing a letter that has been In 1788, a frightful famine. 

J addressed by a negro king in Africa to the young Queen of In 1793, a great scarcity. 

|Spain. In this diplomatic document he calls her his sister, ! ae. ae ae 

4 ae ; n 1816, another scarcity, owning to the abun- 
: and assures her of his lively sympathy, declaring that Span- 
our first parents—that the idea of a Mediator be-|iards are the only foreigners whom he ever will permit to dant rains, which lessened the harvest. 
tween man and his Creator, is ross in its nature; reside in his dominions. He sent various presents, and re. In 1829 and °35, bread was high, but no con- 

aid a ‘ment by the blood of Christ, and| quested in return, from Her Majesty, “a pair of scarlet) siderable scarcity. — Translated for the Bee. 

tant the atencst trowsers with a gold stripe, a coat with the tails very long, 
a cocked hat with a sweeping red plume, and a cane with a eee 
our sins, are impossibilities—that the scriptures) gold head of the size of an orange.” A REAL CONVERSATION 
are not inspired writings, ane the refore afford no| aT ST . sa 


erty to de “ 
business or pleasure.” Chev maintain, ‘that man- 


kind suffer no loss through the disobedience of 


the salvation through fis offering up himself for | 


iadptadiiiacl te Mains 
FAMINES IN FRANCE. 

The Courier des Etats vives a long list of fam- 
ines which have at different periods oceurred ip 
lrance. 

‘The first occurred in 779 and 793 caused by 
|war and pillage. 

Under [Lous (le de bonnaire) in 821, a third 
tency and candor of the compiler, a very low es-| occurred, caused by the inclemeucy of the season. 
timate must be formed of lis work; but setting In 845, the scarcity was so great that bread 
'was made by mixing earth with a little flour. 

In 845, the famine was followed by a frightful 
mortality, 


“Sir,” said a poor ragged, and rough looking 
man, upon whose countenance traces of sorrow 


rule for the regulation of our lives.’ Yet strange 
as it may appear, while advocating these extrava- 
G and extreme suffering where visible, te an individ- 
ual whose sleek and seemly ensemble betokened 
plenty and happiness; * sir, | am famishing. Will 
you give me the means of procuring food and a 
night's lodging ?”’ 


gant notions, they maintain themselves to be the 
true followers of George Fox, and that the So 
ciety at large has degenerated from Ins doctrine 
and practice.” 

Should we take this as evidence of the compe 

‘Go along, ny man, | have nothing for you 
You can go the alms-house, | suppose. I'll give 
you a line to the Alderman.” 

‘Sir,’ said the poor man, “I'd rather not go to 
the alms-house. I only desire a temporary relief. 


aside his false representations, he has grouped to 


gether many facts of a character which can hardly 


: cette tateres | a expect work d wo.” 
fail to excite interest. In 855, the deaths were so numerous that not [ expect work in a day or twe 
1" . *(! well, scratch along, my man; you are not 
The work may be bad of Henry Longstreth. enough remained to bury the deceased. , Rae s | 
° ‘ i le 801 and 867. these ween cbéfdl hemines.|™* badly off as one would imagine: 
T € 5 askea Rirap Q ov an ovi e fe é s. ¢ - 7 
No. 347 Market Street, Philada. It is an 8vo F - “[ am absolutely starving. 1 am sure you won't 


In 868, whole regions were rendered desert ; 
men and women devoured each other. 

In &69, at Sens £6 died in one day from want. 

In 873, another famine. 

In 874, a third of the population perished. 

In 875-6, a continuation of famine, making 12 


” 


volume of 413 pages. handsomely printed, miss a quarter of a dollar. 

“Bless my soul, do you ‘think I gather my mo- 
ney from the trees? Go along—don’'t be pertina- 
cious; now, do take yourself off, there’s a brave 


man.”’ 


i> A Stated Meeting of the Committce of Management 
of the Library Association of Friends, will be held in the 





Library Room, on 4th-day evening next, the 14th inst., at 





84 o'clock. scitets inl ielaseiiteai 33 4 * You owe me money, sir; | would not remind 
JACOB 06; BLLBB, Cleek.| 7°48? SS ccareny & Sy peers: the fact, 8i ' 0 

Philada., 7mo. 10, 1847. : | In 945, Paris was desolated by a disease caused a i _ wir, omy et Senger Gunes 

——________—_—__—_| by the scarcity and bad quality of provisions. ; oC + ¥ i alana ee ee ee 

ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. In 1005, a famine commenced, caused by the we you money: exclaimed the sie ’ 


stepping back a pace or two—* You are mad.’ 

** No: seven years ago I worked for you—You 
failed.”’ 

“O! ah! an old score. O, that’s quite anoth- 
er matter. Did it ever strike you that | have 
taken the benefit of the Act—gone clear through ” 
creditors are no nore now! can’t touch me!”’ 


rapine of the counts, called the Delaure, which 
Most of our readers will probably have heard before this |asted five years, and was followed by the plague. 


number reaches them, that the steam ship Caledonia arriv-'- Men fed upon reptiles and unclean animals; aod 
ed at Boston about a week ago, bringing advices 16 days! also ate women and children. 
later from Europe. The state of things there is much the From 1021 to 1028, was a famine which lasted 
same as last reported. |seven years. 

The appearance of the Crops continugs favourable,and} In 1031, a horrible fimineg@using which peo- chs oe 
grain is still receding in price. A barrel of flour may be! ple devoured dogs, cats, rats catrion and dead — Yet sir, I earned that money by hard labour. 
purchased in Liverpool at about the same price that it can| bodies. ‘Travellers were killed an their routes and You reaped the benefit of that labour, are rich 


be furnished in New York. their members divided. At ‘Tournus, human flesh while I am the poor wretch you see. You on 
This state of things has of course produced much alarm, Was sold in the market. The Verdun Chronicle) '"® that money, sir, in spite of all bankruptcies.’ 
among the speculators in Bread Stuffs, and large failures adds, that the famine was followed by the plague “I never do anything illegal. W hat is legal is 
have taken place both in Europe and this country. |The scourge lasted into 1054, which was an nonorable. he law says f don't owe you a 
we , . | abundant year. cent. © 
A writer at Vera Cruz, who is engaged in the Mexican 5 109%. she fieninn duiidad “ Honor says you do; and of the two, honor 
war, has disclosed a sad picture of the actual state of things : sige Nig ane and plague returned, iia ar. ‘ 2 : rene / 
: : pos In 1042, a famine commenced throughout 2°7etlly tells more truths than law,"* said the 
among the American troops = that country. The letter is Europe, which lasted seven years. > mendicant, evidently displeased. 
addressed to a relation in Baltimore, and goes to prove that le 10653, another five weal Pitan “You are getting wearisome. Will you be kind 
in the official reports which have been from time to time le 1060; i reterned fr a setae nace Wasi enough to step out of the way 2” 
published, a part of the truth is withheld. In 1074, a new femine broke out, © “You cal! yourself a Christian.” 
The writer says— In 1080, it returned and lasted for six years. “lam a Christian [ flatter myself—a deacon.”’ 


“The houses are more or less injured from the effects of 


oa and afier a respite, commenced afresh in 1096 “You are esteemed a pious, honest, trustworthy 
the recent bombardment. ‘The public buildings are used by pite, 1 afresh in 1096, 


" : . . ; ’ : : re gentleman.” 
our officers. Many of the citizens have quitted their dwell-| bi inzing i its train the plague. “sy ad , 
ings, and left the city; others are repairing, and appear to be After the famine of 1108, there was a respite) — eee ne eet und in th 
perfectly contented. In the centre of the public square for nearly two centuries. whole religious community 
» is : » fi i sre the c > » . ' Y 
there is a large fountain, or pool, where the citizens get) Jy 1359, according to Froissard, a barrel of “Then the dominion of the evil one can boast 


their water. I find that the old custom of packing water) baer lg , ; ‘ : ' 

and goods from one part of the city to the other, is kept up| rerring sold at Paris for thirty gold crowns. Atiof purity when compared with such communities, 
e cn ' i . . 

here, with many other old customs. The citizens of. Mexico} the Hotel-dieu, Paris, eighty persons died in one|and the society of thieves is cemented by «more 

are very dark-lued—as dark as the negroes of Bultimore.|day. At length, Edward of England, who was|real honor. Your respectability, honor, piety and 


Me im ‘ Baie . ‘ . . 4 
Their hair is straight and black, besieging Paris, raised the siege for want of pro-|justice, are comprised of broadeloths and fir 


“The ve ‘ Pye ok > «# . " 
‘Th yellow fever, small pox, and black tongue, arel visions. iwords, and go no further. Keep your money. I'd 
taking the people off very fast. On yesterday there were ! a : , ; Id : : ‘ : 
one hundred and fifty-five buried! li is now two o'clock in 0 1381, there was another famine at Paris,|starve before Pd touch a copper of it 
the day, and one of the physicians told me that one hundred caused by the duke d’Ar jou, who burned and Some years age the above conversation actua! 
and eight have died since last night at six o'clock, with the) pillaged the suburbs. ly took place in Broadway. near the American 
: ss Seah (0 san | ‘ : . "F . Zz a. 
Come pen mentioned ! . | In 1488, there was a scarcity at Paris, and) Musevin. A short time ago, the mendicant—now 
J. E.S. the Baltimore correspondent of the National Era,| another in 1590. le tore dealer in basinese--cenmitied his bameer 
S , . = | P . 6: ae 
remarks— In 1593, a horrible famine described by Vol-!sor. reduced to want. asa porter, and after. de- 
sui , > > lite = : : . « . c . . 2 
On receiving the above letter, I offered the mortality-con- | taire in his Henriade: 13,000 persons died there-| ducting the amount of the dishonorable hill from 
cerning items to the news editor of one of our daily papers, | (44 at Paris! | * } | ' Mal rs} 
but he declined publishing it, with the remark, that the} rOR ; : nine us wages, when he had carne the ar ane of th 
news ofa corresponding date already published did not con-| 1 1596, another famine; according to Estoile, bill, generously presented it to the fallen Pharisee 


firm the statements of my correspondent! ‘Thus has the|® mother ate her two children. ‘The 26th April,| This ts an absolute fact. Ex ‘ry day of life teems 


to wt * re ee Het ieee i bya the starving were driven from the city. Mean-|with such remarkable transactions and singular 
whom the public have a right to look for it. ad our! while, the orvi af ; : I. 

P 2 orgies and luxury of -| revers ic f late 
people been kept faithfully posted as to the progress of re-| ' g y of the court continu-|reverses. Retributive justice, sooner or later, 


sults—had the real extent of our losses by disease, as well ed as pouel. SS |overtakes the evil-doer, and the ingenuity of man 
as by war, been stated from time to time—far greater| ! 1725, under the ministry of the duke de Bour-| knows not how to avert the merited and neve 
would have been the difficulties of the movement. bon, bread sold at Paris for ten cents a pound. failing punishment.—New York Sun 
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TRUTH AND HONESTY. 
A LESSON FOR LITTLE BOYS. 

A revolution of opinions is taking place in the 
present day; sectarian and national prejudices 
are giving way to a holy feeling of universal bro- 
therhood; military conquests are robbed of their 
tinsel, and appear in their native deformity; and 
moral dignity, though discovered amid poverty 
and ignorance, is raised to its legitimate place, 
exciting the respect and admiration of al] capable 
of estimating true worth. ‘This latter remark will 
plead an apology for introducing to the reader a 
young hero, filling a station no higher than that 
of a pupil in a parochial school. 


‘I'wo boys, of nearly the same age, were one day 
amusing themselves with that dangerous, though 
not uncommon pastime, pelting each other with 
stones. ‘lhey had chosen one of the squares for 
their playground, thinking by this means to avoid 
doing mischief. ‘To the consternation of the 
thrower, however, a missile, instead of resting on 
the shoulders of the boy at whom it was aimed, 
entered the library window of one of the lordly 
mansions forming the quadrangle. 


‘Why don’t you take to your heels, vou block- 
head? you will have the police after you whilst 
you are standing staring there,’ was the exclama- 
tion of his companion, as he caught him by the 
arm in order to drag him from the spot. The 
author of the mischief still retaining his thought- 
ful position. 


‘If your father is obliged to pay for this, you 
will stand a chance of having a good thrashing, 
Jack,’ the other boy urged. 

* Never mind, ‘Tom; leave me to myself,’ was 
the reply; and the young delinquent moved, with 
unfaltering step, towards the door of the mansion. 
the knocker of which he unhesitatingly raised 
The summons was answered by a footimnan. 


‘Is the master of the house at home?’ he with 
some diffidence inquired. 

‘ He is.’ 

‘Then I wish to see him, if you please.’ 

‘That you can't do, my man; but I'll deliver 
any message for yeu.’ 

‘No, that will net do. I must—indeed I must 
see the gentleman himself.’ The earnestness and 
perseverance of the boy at length induced the 
man to comply with his request, and opening the 
door of the library, be apologised for asking his 
master to see a shabby little fellow; adding, that 
he could neither learn his business nor get rid of 
him. 


who, having witnessed the transaction, and over- 
heard the conversation, was curious to know the 
object of the boy’s visit. ‘The poor child, whose 
ideas had never soared above his father’s second 
floor, stood for several moments in stupilied 
amazement when ushered into an elegant apart- 
ment; but remembering the painful circumstance 
which had brought him into this scene of en- 
chantment, he in some measure regained his self- 
possession. 

‘I am very sorry, sir,’ he began in a faltering 
voice, ‘but | have broken your window. My fa- 
ther is out of work just now, and cannot pay for 
ut; but if you will be kind enough to take the 


money a little at a time, as I can get it, | will be) 


deed | will, sir;’ and the poor boy burst into a 
flood of tears. 

‘lam glad that you have so much considera- 
tion for your mother's feelings; and for her sake, 
1 will trust to your honesty.’ 

‘Oh thank you, sir—thank you!’ 

‘But when do you expect to be able to make 
me another payment? ‘This is a very small sum 
towards the price of a large square of piate glass;’ 
and as he spoke, he glauced at the four halfpence 
which the boy had spre ad out. 

‘This day week, sir, if you please.’ 

‘Very well, let it be so. At this hour I shall 
be at home to see you.’ Poor Jack made his 
very best bow and retired. 

‘True to his appointment, our high-principled 
boy appeared at the door of Mr. Cavendish's 
mansion. As the footman had previously re- 
ceived orders to admit bim, he was immediately 
shown into the library. 

‘| have a shilling for you to-day, sir!’ he said 
exultingly, and lis countenance was radiant with 
smiles. 

‘Indeed! That is a large sum for a boy like 
you to obtain in so short atime. I hope you 
A flush of crimson mount- 
ed to the cheek of poor Jack, but it was not the 
flash of shame. 


came by it honestly?’ 


‘] earned every penny of it, sir, excepting one 
my mother gave me, to make it up,’ he energeti- 
cally replied; and he proceeded to say that he 
lad been on the look-out for jobs all week; that 
he had held a horse for one gentleman, and had 
run on an errand for another; in this way ac- 
counting for elevenpence. 

‘Your industry and perseverance do you credit, 
my lad,’ Mr. Cavendish exclaimed, bis benevolent 
countenance lighting up with a smile. *And now 
| should like to know your name and place of re- 
sidence.’ 

‘I will write it, sir, if you please. Indeed I 
brought a piece of paper for the purpose of put- 
ting down the money. I hope I shall be able to 
make it all up in a few weeks, for | am trying to 
yet a situation as errand-boy.’ 

‘You can write then? Do you go to school?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir. I go to a free school.’ And Jack 
stepped forward to take the pen, which Mr. Cav- 
endish held towards him. 

‘You write a tolerably good hand, my little 
man. You may, I think, do better than take an 
errand-boy’s pluce. Let me see if you have any 
knowledge of arithmetic.’ Jack stood boldly up, 


; ‘and unhesitatingly replied to the various questions 
‘ Bring him in,’ said the gentleman addressed, | 


which were put to him. ‘That will do, my good 
boy. Now, when do you think you will be able 
to come and bring me some more money?’ 

«1 will come again this time next week, if I'm 
alive and well, sir.’ 

‘That was wisely added, my lad; for our lives 
are not in our own keeping. This, I see, you 
have been taught.’ 

Another week passed, and again Jack appear- 
ed, but his countenance now wore an aspect of 
sadness. 

‘1 am very sorry, sir,’ he said,‘ I have been 
\unfortunate, and have only a small sum to give 
you.” And as he spoke, he laid three penny- 
|worth of halfpence before Mr. Cavendish. ‘1 as- 
isure you, sir,’ he earnestly added,‘ | have offered 


a work of benevolence, which was nothing less 
than to befriend the poor boy, whose noble con- 
duct had won his adinivation. For this end he, 
a few days subsequently, paid the parents a visit 
when he knew that the son would be at school. 
He related the incident which had brought him 
under his notice, and proceeded to ask whether 
ins conduct towards themselves was equally praise- 
| worthy. 

‘Oh yes, sir,’ exclaimed the mother, her eyes 
filling with tears, ‘he has ever been a dutiful child 
to us, and always acts in this honest, straightior- 
ward manner.’ 

‘He 
rejoined; 
a prince.’ 

‘Would you part from him?’ Mr. Cavendish 
asked. 
benefit.’ 

‘Undoubtedly we would, for his benefit,’ was 
the reply of both. 


+ indeed a noble spirit, sir,’ the father 
‘and | am as proud of him as if he were 


‘] have something in view for his future 


‘Well, then, purchase him a new suit of apparel 
with these two guineas, and bring hin to my re- 
sidence this day week. 1 will then acquaint you 
with my views for him for the future.’ ‘ 

Language cannot describe the heartfelt grati- 
tude which beamed in the eyes of the happy pa- 
rents, nor could they find words to give it utter- 
ance. 

When next our young hero came into the pre- 
sence of his benefactor, bis appearance was cer- 
tainly altered for the better, though no disadvan- 
tages of dress could rob his noble countenance of 
its lofty expression. Mr. Cavendish had pre- 
viously made arrangements for him to become an 
inmate of his own house, and had also entered his 
name asa pupil ina neighboring school. John 
Williams is now receiving a liberal education, 
and enjoying all the advantages which wealth can 
procure, Such a sudden change of position and 
prospects would, in many instances, prove inju- 
rious to the mors! character; but with a mind 
based upon the solid principles which our young 
friend possesses, little fear may be entertained 
that such will be the resu!t, 

The above Httle sketch is authentic in every 
respect, excepting the names of the parties con- 
cerned. ‘The events occurred a few months ago, 
jand are here made public, with the hope that the 
‘truth and honesty, and judicious benevolence ex- 
hibited, may stimulate others to ‘go and do like- 
wise.’ — Chambers’ Journal. ; : 


~~. oo > 


HNONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 

A farmer called on Earl Fitzwilliam to repre- 
sent that his crop of wheat had been seriously 
injured, in a field adjoining a certain wood where 
|his hounds, during the winter, frequently met to 
hunt. He stated that the young wheat had been 
iso cut up and destroyed, that in some parts he 
could not hope for any produce. ‘Well, my 
ifriend,’’ said his lordship, “1 am aware that we 
have frequently met in that field, and that we 
thave done considerable injury; and if you can 
procure an estimate of the loss you have sustain- 
ed, { will repay you.’ The farmer replied, that, 
janticipating bis lordship’s consideration and kind- 
iness, he had requested a friend to assist him in 
jestimating the damage, and they thought, as the 
jcrop seemed quite destroyed, ten pounds would 


*e " r . o® g : . i . | oe 2 
sure to make it up;’ aod as he spoke, he drew a my services to every gentleman on horseback that) not more than repay him. The earl immediately 


few halfpence from his pocket and laid them on| 


the table. 
* That’s an honest speech, my lad; but how am 


1 to be sure that you will fulfil your engagement?’ | 


|| couid see.’ 

| *I believe you, my boy: I am pleased with your 
honest intentions. Perhaps you will meet with 
ibetter success another time. Let me see; you 


igave him the money. As the harvest, however, 
approached, the wheat grew, and in those parts 
\of the field that were trampled, the corn was the 
‘strongest and most*luxuriant. The farmer went 


Mr. Cavendish returned. * Do you know that I have now paid one shilling and fivepence: that is\again to his lordship, and being introduced, said, 
could have you sent to the station-house till the} not amiss for the time; and with an encouraging! 1 am come, my lord, respecting the field of 


money is made up?’ 


‘Oh don’t send me there, sir; it would break 
iny dear mother’s heart! 


smile Mr. Cavendish suffered him to depart. 
Though Mr. Cavendish had, from the first, 


| wheat adjoining such a wood.” 


He instantly re- 
‘collected the circumstances. 


“Well, my friend, 


I will pay you all—in-'concealed his intentions, his heart was planning|did | not allow you sufficient to remunerate you 
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for the los-/’ “Yes, my lord, | have found thatthe same jealous God you will still be pursued and | stirring appeals were necessary to reach the hid- 
I have sustained no loss at all, for where the | confounded. You will bear with you the enven-|den source of their sympathies; no cold calcula- 
horses had most cut up the land, the crop is inost/ omed wound; and although, like Jonas, you may|tions of produce regulated the distribution of their 
promising; and | have therefore brought the ten|be fugitive, like him you will be overtaken by the| public alms; no fears of doubtful propriety sug- 
pounds back again * «Ah! exclaimed the ven-| tempest. gested delay for the consideration of the claim; 
erable earl, “this is what [ hke—this is what} Chimeras must not take the place of realities;}no petty jealousies as to the preference of one 
ought to be between man and man.’ He then|yield yourself to God, and you will behold your| recommendation to another were allowed to freeze 
entered into conversation with the farmer, asking |true situation. Confess that you are vain, eager|the genial current of their charity. By whomso- 
him sowe questions about his family—how many /for approbation, and willing to be the idol of ever the case was recommended, or in whatever 
children he had, &c. His lordship then went into/others, that you may gratify your self-love; and, circumstances the claim was made, the hand of 


another room, and returning, presented the far-|}added to all this, that you are the prey of un-| benevolence had answered the call almost before 
iner a check for one hundred pounds. “ Take} bounded jealousy and suspicion. You must look the heart found words to express its sympathy; 
care of this, and when your eldest son is of age} steadily at these frightful realities, and make them and with an unanimity surpassed only by their 


present it to him, and tell the occasion that pro-| familiar truths, for you cannot in any other w ay boundless love, they dealt out their supplies from 


duced it.’ We know not which most to admire, eradicate the plague of your own heart You the church, whenever there was an object to re- 
the benevolence or the wisdom displayed by this! must see and feel its virulence All that you do ceive, or a known necessity to require it. 

illustrious man; for while doing a noble act of|not discover will remain, and all that remains wil When the poorin one place were numerous, 
generosity, he was handing down a lesson of in-' operate as a deep and deadly poison. Would you|and the brethren were unable from their limited 
tegrity to another generation. —£z. paper. ibridge the healing process? Do not interrupt it,| means to afford them adequate support, they ap- 


ha” ee or repel the hand of the surgeon, while he makes| plied to some richer church in the neighborhood; 

ON SELF-LOVE \the necessary incision. ind’ never was it known in those days of active 

UNDER THE FORM OF DELICACY AND GENEROSITY. | Hope not to find peace, except in prayer and| benevolence, that the appeal was fruitlessly nade, 
Sa . lcommunion with God. You will not satisfy your|or coldly received. Though they had poor of 
Suffer me, my dear daughter, to say those 7 4 J 

things which I believe God requires me to place 

before your mind. The fundamental evil, blindly 


cherished in your bosom from your childhood, i: 


self-love by resisting the spirit of grace; on the|their own to maintain, neighboring and foreign 
lcontrary, you must yield yourself up without any|churches were always ready to transmit contribu- 
reverves. You may be bewildered and excited|tions in aid of the Christians io distant parts; and 
for a little while, and may experience a strength| many and splendid are the instances on record of 
ike that which is produced by delirium, but you| ministry and people, on intelligence of any press- 
will not find true peace until you die to self. jing emergency, hastening with their treasures for 
see you making convulsive efforts to be cou-|the relief of those with whom they had the same 


an overweening self-love, in the guise of delicacy 
and heroic generosity. It is a romantic illusion, | 
whose falschood you have never discovered. You! 


ossessed it in the world, and you have associated | 7 ; 7 : a : 
— ‘i ; ; . |rageous and cheerful, while all within is agony.|faith and hopes. ‘Thus, when a multitude of 
it with the most sacred subjects. Your taste for|,\-, : ; ; Se : 
. }Oh! would you act for God with as much deter-| Christian men and women in Numidia had been 
many things that are exceptionable, because they| : 


“}mination as you act in opposition to him, what/taken captive by a horde of neighboring barba- 


are witty, graceful, and delicate, makes me trem-| 

bl Th se feel | tantly st peace would you enjoy! If you would but suffer|rians, and when the churches to which they be- 
ple. vese feelings have constantly strewn your! |. eae 7s I, ~~ 

path with tl oid t Me nek eliieatel Him the half of that which you endure, rather|!onged were unable to raise the sum demanded 
a ith thorns, and have made you, although ; 


; .~ |than root out your self-love, how great would be|for their ransom, they sent deputies to the church 
upright and capable, less useful than many of far| 


i lyour happiness. [I pray Him whom you resist,|that was planted in the metropolis of North Afr- 
inferior endowments. , . } ae 
> } : ito overcome your opposition, to pity your weak-j|ca; and no sooner had ( yprian, who then was at 
You are an excellent adviser to others, but in| o¢ ; 
lness, and to do you as much good as you are|the head of it, heard a statement of the distressing 

your own concerns you are overcome by trifles. : : 


You are a prey to morbid feelings, and are con-| . ' hoe . of , ; 
& pre} ons 2 of you, for 1 believe that it ie God who inspires|of the unfortunate slaves, and never relaxed his 


stantly filled with apprehensions lest you should} 4 ; ; 
+ “Pi . jme with these strong desires for your restoration. |:ndefitigable efforts till be had collected a sum 
fall into error, or with chagrin for the faults you} ¢ . a doake 6 
es, Fenelon. |equal to vearly $4000, which he forwarded to the 


have already committed Yous excitable imagi-} : 
nation magnifies every thing, and you are in de es aap Numidian churches, together with a letter full of 
gnifies every g, and y are >. 


. ; — ATG —— = ~ |Christian s athy ¢ snderness. 
spair at circumstances that are scarcely worth) BENEVOLENCE OF PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS, | Cristian sympathy and tenderness ae 
: Coleman's Christian Antiquities 


doing yourself evil. For myself, { cannot despair}case, than he commenced a subscription in behalf 


, 


naming. While you exaggerate yourown imper-| Their Care of the Poor.—One very remark- 

fections, you have the art of investing others with able way in which this love manifested itself, was NORE ON 
excellences of which they have not even the/in the care they took of their poorer brethren. —! THE CLAIMS OF THE BRUTE CREATION. 
shadow. Your delicacies and generosities on the| Among them, as in every association of men, the BY J. B. OWEN. 


one hand, and your jealousies and suspicions on| needy and “destitute were found. ‘The duty of Their claim is founded on the nature of things 
the other, are equally excessive and unreason- providing for these was not left to the gratuities} Who is more helpless than man himself, with a! 
able. of private individuals, whose situation gave them |his godlike faculties, when stripped of the aids 

¥ou desire to forget self in your devotion, but| opportunities of ascertaining, and whose benevo-| which he receives from those numerous classes o/ 


this forgetfulness tends to make you the idol of lence prompted them to relieve their necessities. |inferior beings, whose qualities, powers, and in- 


‘yourself and your friends. God calls upon you) [t devolved on. the whole community of believers,|stincts are admirably and wonderfully constructed 


to destroy this specious form of idolatry. The} who regarded it not as a burden, but a privilege,|for his use? If, in the examination of their in 
Operation is severe, but necessary. You may go/|to minister to the wants of those who bore the!stincts, we could discover nothing else but that 
to the end of the world for an antidote, but the|image of Christ; and by their unwearied attentions admirable construction for man’s assistance,—if 
disease will cling to you still. Self-love must! to the discharge of this labor of love, they made|the animals presented no organs for their own 


either be offered as a sacrifice to God, or receive|the light of their liberality and benevolence so/gratification—no sensibility to pain or pleasure— 
its wonted aliment. In the absence of those, in|shine, as to command the admiration even of the|no grateful sense of kindness—no suffering from 


whom you are now interested, you would find|cold and selfish heathen around them. neglect or injury—no senses analagous, though 
pretexts for attaching yourself to others, and if As duly as the Sabbath returned, and as soon/inferior, to our own,—there might be some ex 


none befter were at hand, you would peshaps|as they had brought their sacred duties to a close,|cuse for our making the best use for ourselves of 
choose very unworthy objects. God may, per-|the list of the poor, the aged, the widew and the|the property in them, which God has bestowed 
haps, thus humble you by some miserable infatu-| orphans, were produced fur consideration; and as|upon us. but, my brethren, it requires no exten- 
ation into which he will suffer you to fall, for self-\if each had been hastening to bring forth the|sive acquaintance with natural history to know 
love will sustain itself on the meanest food rather| fruits of faith, and to prove the sincerity of that|that the just and impartial God of nature has pro- 
than die with hunger. ilove they had professed to their Saviour by the| vided every animal that comes in contact with 
. There is, then, but ope effectual remedy, and|abundance of their liberality to his people, they|man, with organs and feelings for its own use and 
from that you shrink. The grievous pains you|set themselves to the grateful task with a zeal and enjoyment, as well as for the use of man. Almost 
suffer are inflicted not by God, but by yourself. | enthusiasm, whose fresh and unabated vigor be-jevery sense bestowed on man is equally theirs; 
You will not allow him to effect your cure, but as|trayed no symptoms of their having already been|seeing, hearing, feeling, thinking, the sense of 
soon as he begins to operate you resist his endea-|engaged in a lengthened service. The custom | pain and pleasure, the passions of love and anger, 
vors, and the work is to be commenced again.—j|was for every one in turn to bring under public | sensibility to kindaess or oppression, are insepara- 
The attachments which you have formed for the|notice the case of a brother or sister, of whose|ble characteristics of their natures as well as of 
purpose of gratifying your natural tastes and fas-|necessitous circumstances he had any knowledge,|our own. All our experience and observation 
tidious delicacy, will become your torment. Godj/and forthwith a donation was ordered out of the|tends to show that they are most useful when 
finds it necessary to chasten you; and wherever funds of the church, which the voluntary contribu-|least abused; and thus in this, as in every thing 
you go you will experience the same pains, for by|tions of the faithful supplied. No strong or heart-/else, our duties and our interests are identified. — 
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Can it be supposed, then, as some have argued 
from the peculiar instincts of some animals, as the 
alleged antipathy of the bull and the dog, and the 
apparent ardor of the hunting horse, that they 


were created to be tortured? It might as well be ton Cultivator that he considers the application|ed) in the year 1x28, 


contended that man was! Our original creation 
and theirs are both “of the dust, and unto dust 


‘bushel of ashes and an hour’s labour of spreading | 


them on. 
success,” 


E. Ketchum, of Clarksbury, writes to the Bos-| 


1 also used them on corn with equal 


JROPOSALS for publishing by subscription a work en. 
titled, “A Review and Refutation of some of the Op. 
probrious Charges against the Society of Friends, as exhib- 
ited in a pamphlet called,‘ A Declaration,’ &c., published 
by order of a Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, (so call- 
By William Gibbons, late of Wil- 


of Ashes to vegetables in gardens of great advan- | ™ngton, Delaware, deceased. 


tage. By the application of Ashes he raised 14) 


This work, which was prepared a short time prior to the 
decease of the author, has been approved by the Represen- 


we both return;”’ but because they have no after! bushels of onions on 20 feet of land, which is at) tative Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Mecting. It was 


life as we have, this is an additional reason why 
their life that now is, should not be unnaturally 
oppressed or shortened, because they cannot be 
recompensed in a future world. No! God gave 
them their charter in their creation. ‘And to 
every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the 


air, and to every thing that creepeth upon the! 


earth, wherein there is life, | have given every 
green herb for meat, and it wa$ so;”’ and it must 
be so; their right to the fruits of the earth is ex- 
actly the same as our own, viz., the original grant 
of the Proprietor; for “the earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof,’ and not only so, **all the 
beasts of the forest are his;”’ and so are the sheep 
upon a thousand hills. 

Besides, *“‘every creature of God is good,” 
good of its kind and for its use, and therefore 
should not be wantonly injured; not even those, 
which, like the alligator, or the tiger, or serpent, 
are obnoxious to human existence,—these may 
be destroyed; and it is clear in the language of 
the scripture, “they are brute beasts, made (or 
appointed) to be destroyed;”’ and if there were 
not wise arrangements on this head, the birds and 
beasts of prey who subsist upon each other, their 
prolific progeny would consume the earth; there 
would be myriads of them dying by inches, and 
their bodies would so putrify the air, that the earth 
would become uninhabitable. that God sa 
crifices their lives by millions for the life of man; 
and therefore it is as ungenerous as it is gratuit- 
ously wicked in man, to protract their torture. 


So 


- “7eoer 


VALUE OF A CHILD’S TIME. 

It is sometimes said that a child's time is not 
worth much; some even say they send their chil 
dren to school to get them out of the way. But 
parents often find that they learn some things very 
young. Children * lear to go astray as soon as 
they are born, speaking lies:’ that is, they learn to 
deceive, and utter falsehood at a very early period 
in their childhood. And to their joy, too, they 
sometimes find, that when very young children 
have the opportunity afforded them they lay a 
broad foundation for such a superstructure as 
makes men hold up their heads and wonder.— 
The mother of Baron Cuvier, | remember to have 
heard, would have ber son recite his Latin to her 
every morning before going to school, although 
she did not understand a word of it, because she 
had an impression that, on the whole, spring was 
the time to cast in seed... His schoolmates and 
his teacher wondered how it was, that the lituk 
Baron always bad so good a lesson; and France 
has sll wondered how Cuvier came to be so 
great a man; the secret was, he was schooled 
upon his mother’s lap. 


a 
ASHES. 

The value of Ashes seems to be but partially 
known among farmers generally. Many farmers 
sell their ashes, when by using them upon crops. 
they would bring an equivalent of more than twen 
ty times their value when used in any other way. 
Says a correspondent of an exchange paper, ‘+1 
planted potatoes on half an acre of green sward, 


and when they were about 4 inches high put two jand Table Uil Cloths, Ingrain and Venitian Carpetings of give his friends every satisfaction. 
bushels of ashes on half of them, and the result |?!#ir style,—to all of which they respectfully invite the at-) ——- 


was that from the part that was ashed I raised 30 
bushels more than from the other part,which at 25 
ceats per bushel would be equal to $7,50 for one 


ihe rate of 1000 bushels to the acre. The appli- 
cation of ashes to my cucumbers causes them to 
produce well till killed be the frost in November. 
| have raised from 40 to 80 bushels of corn to the 
acre, by ploughing under green crops, and apply-| 


ing ashes. 


pean. 
CHEAP PAINT. 

An Ontario farmer gives the following recipe 
for a cheap paint, to the Genesee Farmer. He 
says he has tried it on brick, and prefers it to oil 
paint, and says it will last longer on rough siding 
of wood than oil paint will on 
boards. 

‘Take one bushel! of unslacked lime, and slack it 
with cold water; when slacked, add fifty pounds 
of Spanish whiting seventeen pounds salt, and 
thirteen pounds sugar. Strain the mixture throuch 
a wire seive, and it well be fit for use, after re- 


plain siding of 


ducing it with cold water. In order to give it a 
yood color, three coats are necessary on brick 


and two on wood. 
stinilar to whitewash Keach coat must have sufhi- 
cient time to dry before the next ts applied. 


lt may be put on with a brush 


For painting inside walls, take as before, one 
bushel of unslacked lime, three pounds sug 
pounds salt, and prepare as above. 


ir, five 


—+e7eor 


Bees.—PBees should not be kept on the south 
side of a wall or building, but on the north side 
if kept on a southern exposure, they will be temp- 
ted to leave their Inves while the general atu 
phere is yet cold, ard perish before they can re- 
turn. 


ee 

NEW DRY GOODS STOR 

FOR FRIENDS. 

N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 

merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.,) having 
returned to the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St., 
between Second and ‘Third Streets, north side, and provided 
a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
he will be daily adding new varieties. Particular attention 
given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
gayer styles of Dress Fabrics, Shawls, Gloves and [osiery, 
|Linen Cambrie Handkerchicl&, Unshrinkable Flannels, 
Furnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
which will be disposed of at a ve ry small advance on Auc. 
tion or Importation cost, for Cash. 





The Subscriber fecls assure«, from his former experience, 
and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en- 
tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination. 

CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, North Side. 
Philada. 4th month 10th, 1847.—tf. 2 


JAPER HANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR.| 
| DERS, &c.—The Subscriber having a large Paper 
Hanging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book 
| Store, offers a handsome ussortment of fine Satin, or Com- 
mon Papers, and French and American Borders, which be 
will put on walls by careful and experienced workmen in 
any part of the city or country, at short notice. 


Wa. D. PARRISH,) 


4mo, 24—tt. 4. No. 4 North Fifth St. 


FLOOR MATTINGS. 
ITT HE SUBSCRIBERS offer for sale all widths of colored 
and white Canton and Nankin Mattings. Also, Floor 


itention of Fricnds. 


HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
No. 148 South Second Street, above Spruce. 
5mo. 8—3m” 6. 


not designed as a controversial production, but to defend 
from unjust imputations the character of the author, and of 
those with whom he was associated in religious intercourse; 


jand especially to present to the younger class of members a 


correct exposition of the prevailing views held by the So- 
ciety, from the early period of its history to the present 
time, on the points involved in the inquiry. 

It will be accompanied with a biographical memoir of the 
deceased, prepared by his family,—the whole comprising 
about 200 pages, duodecimo, on good paper, and with good 
leather binding. 

Price 624 cents a single copy, or $6 for twelve copies de- 
livered together, payable on delivery, at T. E. Chapman’s 
Book Store, No. 74 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

The work will be put to press as soon as an estimate can 
be made of the number of copies required. It is therefore 
desirable that the subscription papers be returned to T. E. 
Chapman by the Ist of the Eighth Month next. 


Philada 6mo. 12th, 1847. 

N HAND, plain style Dress Goods, suitable for Friends, 
( ) consisting in part of black Silks, neat plaid and stripe 
do.; plain Ginghams; do, Lawns, some as low as 124 and 
18} cents per yard, warranted fast colors; mode colored De 
Laines and Alpacas; neat Chintzes. Mohair, Thibet, De 
Laine, Norwich, Merino, Cashmere, and other Shawls. An 
assortment of Sheeting and Shirting Linens and Muslins; 
Huckaback, Damask, and other Towelling; Lenos; Book 
Muslins; do. do, Handkerchiefs; Crape Lisse; Bobinetts 
and Blonds, in all varieties; Barcelona Handkerchiefs, 
white and colored; extra quality Silk Mitts; Hosiery of all 
kinds, &c., &c., &c., at 


tf. 11. 








G. & H. TAGG’S, 
Aino, 29.—tf. 9. S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. 
N. B. Just opened a lot of extra quality Book Muslins, 


and do. do. Handkerchiefs, at 125 


UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOI!L,. 
FOR GIRLS. 

PAHS INSTITUTION is situated in Unionville, Chester 
| County, Pa. ‘The course of instruction embraces all 
the branches of an English education usual y tavght im 
joarding Schools, ané will be under the care of cow petent 
Female Teachers. The Summer Session will commence on 
the 17th day of 5th month next. ‘The terms, $50 per Ses- 
sion of 22 weeks, one-half payable in advance, and the re 
mainder at the close of the Session. 

References.— Dillwyn Parrish, Joveph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsall, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES BUPFFINGTON. 


imo. 17—3m* 3. 


cents,—auction goods. 








CHOICE GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 

N HAND an unusually pretty assortment of Plain 
( Goods, Mode Mouslins, Bareges and Silk Tissue, Mode 
Goats’ Hair, Satin Plaid and Striped do., (a new article); 
Sinall Figured Monslins, Bareges, and Lawns; Very Newt 
Plaid Ginghams and Chintzes; Drab, Brown, and Olive A)- 
pacas; Mode Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; Lace, and Silk 
Fringe do; Embroidered and Bound Thibet do, 8-4 Thibet 
Squares for Shawls; Barcelona and Silk Cashmere Shawls; 
Real India Sarsnet and Pattisway do. Book Maslins, and 
Book Muslin Handkerchief; Gauze, Crape, and Blond; Silk 
Mitts; do. with half fingers, and Long Silk Mitts, 

Also, Neat Plaid and Striped Cambric Muslins, Mull, 
Nansock, Juconet and Swiss Muslins. 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
Emo. 8—tf. 6. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 

/)MMOR KIMBER, Jr.. HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 

4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
,chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
| general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

FE. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
| manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that hie 
jexperience in this branch of business will enable him to 
4mo. 3—tf.] 
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| PRINTING OFFICE. 

| TOHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
te) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
\SJob Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 
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